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Statistics of Attendance in American 


Universities and Colleges, 1960-61 


By GARLAND G. PARKER 


University Registrar and Central Admissions Officer 
University of Cincinnati* 


'T we NUMBER OF COLLEGE STUDENTS enrolled in our 
institutions of higher education is greater this year 
than ever before and shows an increase for the 
eighth successive year. This 41st annual SCHOOL AND 
Society enrollment survey, based on official reports 
from 1,016 accredited universities and four-year col- 
leges in the 50 states and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, reveals substantial increases in both full- 
time students and total enrollment. These institu- 
tions report 2,039,854 full-time students and a grand 


total of 2,942,571. Statistics of our national enroll- 


ment are shown in Tables 1-6. Our purpose here is 
to offer some analysis and interpretation of those 


statistics. 

Freshman enrollments soar. Significant in- 
creases occur this year in freshman enrollment. A 
total of 495,269 full-time freshmen was reported by 
856 comparable institutions for an increase of 11.4% 
over 1959-60. Freshman figures are important not 
only because they indicate trends in_ professional 
choices, but also because they presage future full- 
time and total enrollments. In Table 4, freshman en- 
rollments for five undergraduate classifications are 
listed, and there are percentage increases in all fields. 

Freshman students in teacher training are up by 
13.7% over last year for the largest increase of any 
group. These are students in specific teacher training 
listitutions as well as in education departments in 
colleges and universities. The increased number of 
teachers in training is encouraging, but the oncom- 
ing rush of students now in the elementary schoois 
will create demands for many more teachers than we 
have in service and in preparation. The critical na- 
tional need in this field is one which deserves and 
demands our serious attention. 

The second largest percentage gain among fresh- 
men is in the arts and sciences. These students are 
registered in independent colleges and in arts and 
sciences colleges within universities. The 12.7% in- 
crease in this category is more than last year, when 
the 1959-60 figure was 6.9% over the previous year. 
Thus, the trend of recent years toward the liberal 
arts not only appears unabated, but is even accelerat- 
ed. Preparatory study for law, medicine, the ministry, 
graduate work, and the cultural, social, and civic 
benefits attaching to these studies comprise the aca- 
demic lure for students in this area. The impact upon 
our collegiate young people of the great men, ideas, 
and books they encounter in these disciplines will be 
most advantageous to them and to the nation. In this 
era of global ideological struggle for the minds of 
men, we may be thankful for such increased devotion 
to the arts and sciences. The search after truth in 
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these areas by earnest young men and women may 
well help to keep us free. 

In sharp contrast to a small increase of 0.3% last 
year, freshmen enrolled in business administration 
show a sharp 11% increase over 1959-60. After a year 
of standstill enrollments, this dynamic student group 
appears to be on the move again in accordance with 
the trend of recent decades. 

The smallest increase of freshmen is in agriculture. 
The students entering that field of training are only 
1.3% over 1959-60. Even so, this reverses the trend 
of last year, when this category suffered a loss of 1.5% 
in comparison with the previous year. The trends 
toward large-scale production, mechanization, and re- 
duction in the size of the labor force, as well as the 
continuation of near depression conditions in many 
segments of agriculture, no doubt have been deter- 
rent factors for potential enrollees in this field. 

Rise in engineering freshman enrollments. 
One of the most significant upturns in freshman en- 
rollments is in engineering. In recent years the 
paucity of able freshmen electing this field has been 
a matter of great national concern. The increase of 
3.4% in 1960-61 over the comparable figure for 1959- 
60 is in comparison to losses of 4.7% last year and 
7.6% in the previous year. Efforts on the part of many 
concerned persons and groups to recruit young 
people for the engineering field appear to be paying 
dividends. Prof. Cornelius Wandmacher, associate 
dean, College of Engineering, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and a former project chairman of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education Graduate 
Studies Division, refers to the view of many that the 
qualitative aspects of engineering education may be 
more important than the quantitative aspects. He 
himself suggests that engineering enrollment at the 
graduate level may be more significant than under- 
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all, however, to the fine group of patient and co-operative 
registrars across the land who so kindly supplied the in- 
dispensable data for this report. The 1,016 institutions 
reporting this year comprise the largest number ever 
covered in this enrollment series, 





graduate enrollment and that the greatest present 
challenge may well be recruitment of full-time grad- 
uate students in engineering. Even so, he emphasizes 
that we must have a large enrollment of undergrad- 
uates to prepare and select students for graduate 
study. In view of the oft-repeated claims that Soviet 
Russia produces two or three times as many engineers 
each year as does the U.S., this writer feels that we can 
take scant solace from the engineering freshman res- 
urgence this year. Surely, sufficient engineers to give 
us the technical leadership that is so important in 
our competition with the communist nations and 
to contribute to our expanding national economy 
are a sine qua non of our national welfare in the 
years just ahead. 

Full-time students increase. In the ScHOooL 
AND Society enrollment series, prime importance is 
attached to full-time students—i.e., those who devote 
substantially all of their working time to their stud- 
ies. It is from these students, in the main, that the 
nation must recruit its scientists, technicians, business 
administrators, doctors, lawyers, teachers, ministers, 
and other professional leaders. In 993 institutions re- 
porting comparably, there are 1,969,301 full-time 
students, an increase of 6.2% over 1959-60. 

The 646,709 full-time students reported by 68 large 
universities under public control comprise an_in- 
crease over 1959-60 of 6.9%. The figures for 58 large 
private universities with 318,879 full-time students 
increased by 3.39%; in 1959-60 this group increased 
2.2%, over the previous year. Thus, both public and 
private universities were able this year to take more 
and care for a larger number of students than any 
other group of institutions. 

The 628 independent four-year colleges of arts and 
sciences, that also reported last year, compared favor- 
ably with their larger sister institutions by showing 
a gain of 6.2% over 1959-60 in full-time enrollment. 
Their capacity to accommodate these additional stu- 
dents suggests vitality and flexibility that are encour- 
aging as we view the years of rising enrollment ahead. 
It appears that they may be able to absorb greater 
student numbers than had been anticipated and that 
they are demonstrating effectively their ability not 
only to survive in these days of increasing educational 
costs, but to become even stronger. Even so, a num- 
ber of institutions in this category reported decreases 
in respect both to freshman and full-time enroll- 
ments. Decisions to stabilize enrollments, limitations 
on housing and academic facilities, and higher tuition 
rates undoubtedly are factors that help to explain 


these declines. 

A percentage increase of 4.99% is also reported by 
62 independent technological institutions in which 
150,917 fulltime students are studying. Limitations 
on space and facilities probably kept this number 
lower than it otherwise would have been. 

The 146 schools classified as teachers colleges with 
a percentage increase of 9.5% lead all other types of 
institutions in their gains. In view of freshman in- 
creases in this field of 18.6% in 1958-59, of 6.3% in 
1959-60, and 13.7% in 1960-61, the current full-time 
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enrollment increase was to be expected as well as 
welcomed. : 

Other independent institutions classified as fine 
arts, applied arts, and music schools barely hold 
their own with an increase of about one_per cent, 
and the theological schools show an increase of 2.2%. 

Part-time student enrollments. Part-time stu- 
dents, usually adults, are those who take courses for 
credit on Saturdays, late afternoons, in the evenings, 
and occasionally in the daytime. An important service 
is rendered to the students, the communities, and 
the nation by the institutions that offer courses for 
this large class of students. The total of all part-time 
students in comparable reporting institutions is 
820,986 for an increase of 3.9% over 1959-60. Never- 
theless, many institutions in urban areas have a de- 
cline in part-time students; presumably, many of 
these are enrolled in evening classes. Unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions in some areas and a continued de- 
cline in veteran students no doubt are causative 
factors. 

The trend to bigness. ‘The impact of mounting 
numbers on higher education is reflected in the fact 
that all types of institutions covered in this survey 
show full-time and total enrollment increases. The 
big schools continue to get bigger but so do the 
smaller ones. Higher education appears to be in- 
creasingly a matter of large-scale production. The 
grand total registration of 2,790,287 students in the 
993 institutions reporting comparably is an increase 
of 5.5% over 1959-60. This category, including both 
full-time and part-time students, contains the aca- 
demic giants in respect to numbers among our in- 
stitutions of higher education. The top 25, in which 
there always is great interest, are listed in Table 5. 

Men versus women in higher education. One 
of the special features of the SCHOOL AND SocIETYy en- 
rollment surveys has been the emphasis upon a statis- 
tical distinction men and women. Of the 
195,269 full-time freshmen reported previously, 204,078 


between 


of them were women for a gain of 13.9% over last 
year in comparison to 291,191 men who increased 
only 9.69% over 1959-60. 

As might be expected, freshman women favored 
teacher training and the arts and sciences in their 
collegiate choices. Their registration in arts and sci- 
ences is up by 13.7% over last year and that of men 
by 11.9%. That will continue to staff the 
classrooms of our schools in numbers superior to men 
is indicated by the 16.2° freshman 
women in teacher training as compared to an in- 


women 


© Increase of 
crease of 10% for the men. Likewise, among all full- 
time students reported in comparable institutions, 
women lead in percentage increase with 10% more 
than were enrolled last year, while the men show an 
increase of 4.1%. This rush of young women to col- 
legiate classrooms cannot help but contribute sig- 
nificantly to our pool of trained persons, add richness 
and fullness to their lives, and prepare many of them 
for more effective service as mothers, housewives, and 

citizens. 
Statistics and college teachers. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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TABLE 1 


UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
Under Public Control 


1. 








Institution 


Bowling Green 
State U. 
College of the 
City of New 
York, including 
Brooklyn C, 
City C. 
Hunter C, 
Queens C. 
Florida State U... 
Indiana UV, .......... 
lowa State U. .... 
Kansas State U. .. 
Kent State U. ...... 
Louisiana State U. 
& A, & MC. .... 


3,116 


15,749 
3,846 
8,104 
1,954 
1,845 
4,897 


8,404 
3,637 
Michigan State U. 14,934 
Montana State C. 2,595 
Montana State U. 2,402 
Ohio State U. .... 
NG TABS wkaccecnaroens 
Oregon State C... 
Pennsylvania 
State U. (in- 
cluding centers) 12,593 
PO Be va scssescass 11,962 
Rutgers The State 
U. (inc. Doug- 
lass C. & C. 
of S. Jersey) .. 
Southern Illinois 
U. 
State U. of lowa 
State U. of New 
York 
State U. of South 
Dakota 


5,188 


6,729 


7,348 


. of Alabama .... 
. of Alaska 
. of Arizona .... 
. of Arkansas . 
. of California, 
(Inc. all 
campuses) 

U. of Cincinnati .. 


* Approximate 


Men 
Full-Time F 


Women 


2,969 


16,160 
5,325 
2,486 
5,061 
3,288 
4,122 
6,736 
2,105 
1,783 
3,388 


3,362 
3,078 
8,439 
1,113 
1,016 
7,013 
3,441 
2,170 


5,174 
2,789 


Grand Full-Time 


Total 


ull-Time Students 


7,075 


77,621 
19,877 
29,809 
16,949 
10,986 
11,812 
26,791 

9,876 

7,797 
11,598 


13,918 
10,387 
24,523 
3,925 
3,716 
25,151 
11,108 
7,900 


21,656 
19,152 


17,867 


13,832 
11,113 


17,496 


Staff 


257 


2,175 
579 
752 
499 
345 
700 

1,000* 
556 
427 
352 


676 
321 
965 
240 
239 
1,600 
411 
541 


833 
1,114 


Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff 


336 


4,542 


1,262 
1,683 
922 
675 
730 


2,500* 


734 
699 
471 


1,292 
625 
1,420 
386 
314 
3,075 
880 
757 


1,652 
1,583 


1,366 


t Full-time equivalents 


U. 


U. 


sececescecececececececececececcecee 


ececcece 


Institution 


of Colorado 
(Inc, Denver 
campus) 

of Connecticut 
of Delaware .... 
of Florida .. 
of Georgia . 
of Hawaii . 
of Houston 
of Idaho ...... 
of Illinois 

of Kansas . 
of Louisville .... 
of Maine : 
of Maryland .... 
of Mass. 

of Michigan 
of Minnesota 
of Mississippi .. 
of Missouri . 
of Nevada 

of New Hamp. 
of New Mexico 
of No. Car. ...... 
of No. Dak. 

of Oklahoma .. 
of Oregon 

of Puerto Rico 
of Se. Car. «.... 
of Tennessee 

of Texas (Inc. 
all campuses) 
of Toledo 


of Vermont . 
of VirginiaM .. 
of Washington 
of Wichita ...... 
of Wisconsin, 
(Inc. all 
campuses) 

of Wyoming .. 


Utah State UV. ...... 
Wash. State U. .. 
Wayne State VU, .. 
West Va. U. ........ 
Western Mich U. 
Totals 448,410 228,221 1,012,842 43,943 69,283 


. 19,458 


- 13,353 


. 10,566 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 


Women Total 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


17,903 
11,255 
5,828 
14,060 
9,605 
9,356 
11,448 
4,027 
30,796 
10,036 
6,221 
5,868 
19,478 
6,049 
27,629 
37,904 
5,167 
25,929 
4,141 
5,067 
7,707 
8,791 
4,123 
12,881 
8,615 
18,891 
6,050 
16,347 


6,442 
6,387 
1,797 
8,835 
4,955 
3,452 
3,391 
2,887 


4,088 
2,958 
1,248 
3,058 
2,419 
3,197 
1,114 
1,140 
6,442 
2,760 

788 
1,174 
3,432 
2,156 
7,550 
8,424 
1,360 
3,142 

829 


5,742 
2,621 
2,965 
8,309 
3,819 


19,853 
3,100 


1,737 
2,304 
3,028 
6,792 
2,813 
6,652 
6,887 
3,655 
6,798 


24,993 
6,376 
11,234 
3,380 
5,151 
24,160 


2,074 5,657 


. 16,008 


2,513 
3,486 
3,884 
6,041 
4,408 
3,959 


1,098 
1,490 
2,282 
3,992 
1,500 
3,256 


UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 





2. 


Under Private Control 





M 
Institution 


2,396 
4.705 
5,914 
5,373 


> | ee 


Brigham Young U. 

Brown U. (Inc. 
Pembroke C.) .. 

Catholic U. of 
America 


2,815 


Women 


en 
Full-Time Full-Time 


1,729 
1,366 
4,527 
4,400 


1,009 


1,047 


Total 
Students 


5,115 
7,964 
18,977 
11,698 
4,045 


4,373 


Grand Full-Time 


Staff 
227 
422 
650 
543 

330 


313 


Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff 
303 
619 

1,788 
861 
685 


464 


Institution 


Clark U., Mass. .. 
Columbia VU. (Inc. 


Barnard C.) .... 


Cornell U. 
Creighton UV. ...... 
Dartmouth M 


Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


628 1,918 
23,620 
11,709 
2,958 
3,187 
7,878 
6,680 


8,627 
1,823 


Full-Time 


Staff Staff 


1,150 
343 
1,162 
557 
691 


594 
222 
820 
451 
449 
376 509 
285 362 
2,134* 4,915 
610 930 
327 975 
295 375 
1,597 1,947 
407 551 
1,389 1,781 
343 
925 
209 
304 
278 
530 
269 
552 
350* 
_ 233 
828 


481 
1,569 
292 
355 
450 
1,000 
351 
752 
760 
1,438 
351 
1,325 


1,575 
191 
590 
241 
452 
1,108t 1,495 
252 314 


1,402 
320 
253 
884 
499 
375 


Total 


* 


* 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff Staff 
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Under Private Control (Continued) 








Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 


5,972 650 
4,594 453 





1,764 
1,257 


4,115 
2,866 
Fairleigh 
Dickinson VU. .. 
Fordham JU. ........ 
George 
Washington U. 
Georgetown U., 
a ae 
Harvard U. (Inc. 
Radcliffe C.) .... 
Howard U. 
Johns Hopkins U. 2,538 
Lehigh U. M 
Long Island U. 
(Inc. branches) .. 
Loyola U., Ill. . 
Loyola U., La. 
Marquette U. ...... 
New York U. 
Northeastern U. .. 564 
Northwestern U. .. 3,012 
Princeton U, M .. 0 
Rice VU. . scent 407 
Roosevelt UV. ........ 925 
St. John's U., N.Y. 1,742 
St. Louis U. 1,327 
Southern 
Methodist U. .. 
Stanford U. ........ 
Syracuse U. ........ 
Temple VU. ........... 


244 
384 


14,307 
9,060 


3,244 
4,985 


1,520 
860 
10,114 291 


2,304 1,072 


592 6,065 


2,121 13,260 _— 
1,439 5,387 387 
164 8,077 617* 
5 3,507 274 


959 
‘132 
578 
2,247 
3,672 


7,890 319 
10,140 360 
2,478 123 
10,019 467 
41,348 1,531 
17,347 357 
15,530 699 
3,904 488 
1,941 160 
5,064 160 
10,012 297 
7,960 427 


3,317 


297 
776 
933 
618 


1,492 
2,121 
3,609 
2,817 


7,428 
9,277 
18,195 
19,201 


Grand Full-Time Total 


en Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 


Institution 


Tufts U, (Inc. 
Jackson C.) .... 
Tulane UV. (Inc. H. 
Sophie New- 
comb Memorial 
ode 1,172 
Union C. & Union 
EPR os vcccosvenss q 101 
. of Bridgeport .. 889 
of Buffalo 1,760 
of Chicago ..... 1,550 
of Denver 1,219 
of Detroit 1,264 
of Kansas City 389 
of Miami 
of Notre Dame 
M 6,467 
. of Pennsylvania 12,927 
. of Pittsburgh .. 13,423 
of Richmond .. 3,793 
of Rochester .. 6,849 
of Southern 
California 
U. of Tulsa .... 
Vanderbilt U. 
Washington JV. .... 
Western Reserve 


2,642 1,039 4,283 249 


6,834 735 
236 
137 
440 
858 


2,669 
4,881 
12,014 
9,006 
5,940 233 
10,846 304 
2,211 135 
12,839 678 


ceecececes 


487 
1,630 
836 
120 
512 


ecece 


17,305 700 
4,951 135 
3,721 422 

13,276 671 


1,364 7,750 636 

581 8,129 1,012 

Yeshiva VU, .......... 1,637 548 2,959 a 
Totals 238,690 87,774 556,272 27,498 63,980 





° Approximate ion 
(Continued from page 4) 

universities and colleges listed in Tables 1, 2, 

show 141,240 full-time teachers and 225,384 in the 
total teaching corps, full-time and part-time. Our in- 
stitutions of higher education are having increasingly 
dificult problems in staffing the universities and col- 
leges with qualified faculties. It is reported that of 
all faculty members, only 10°% in junior colleges and 
10°, in four-year colleges now hold Ph.D. degrees. 
Earl J. McGrath, head of the Institute of Higher Ed- 
ucation, that by 1970 we will need some 
350,000 “more college teachers than we shall prob- 
train in our’ doctoral programs.”’*+ We must 


states 


ably 
learn to teach more students better with fewer teach- 
ers and train more qualified teachers, or we will be 
forced to lower our teaching qualifications. 

Geography and full-time students. I[n_re- 
flection of the data in Table 6, full-time enrellments 
and percentage increases over 1959-60 may be sum- 
marized by geographical divisions as follows: New 
England, 151,776 students (5.79% increase); Middle 
Atlantic, 370,744 (6.9% increase); East North Cen- 
tral, 412,084 (7.6% increase); West North Central, 
217,980 (6.59% increase); South Atlantic, 248,400 
(6.7% increase); East South Central, 118,538 (6.8% 
increase); West South Central, 194,117 (2.1% in- 
crease); Mountain, 109,491 (2.4°% increase); Pacific, 
152,447 (6.6% and Puerto Rico, 13,773 
(.7% increase). 


increase); 


Growth in junior colleges. Available statistics 


indicate the continued enhancement in size and im- 
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portance of the nation’s junior colleges. Mr. Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., reports 
that the full-time enrollment in California public 
junior colleges is 103,331, or 15°, more than last 
year. Total enrollment in the same colleges is 286,164 
as compared with 257,821 in October, 1959, for an 
increase of 11°%. Since junior college enrollments in 
California did not increase last year, the current fig- 
ures are significant and indicate that the “expected 
increases are beginning to materialize.” The increase 
in New York State is about 13°, and only limited 
facilities kept it from being more. 
leges in Florida continue to grow rapidly, with some 
16,000 full-time students enrolled this year in com- 
parison to 10,000 two years ago. On the authority of 
B. W. Musgrave, executive director of the Junior 
College Division of the Texas Education Agency, Mr. 
Gleazer reports 39,000 students in Texas junior col- 


The junior col- 


leges for ‘a 614°% increase over last year. He estimates 
the increase in all junior colleges to be approximate- 
ly 10%. Mr. that “this 


does not necessarily measure the extent of the de- 


Gleazer concludes increase 
mand. In many of our colleges it was necessary to 
turn away large numbers of students because facili- 
ties were not available. There is an element of ur- 
gency that we sense this year that has not been pres- 
ent heretofore. We look for enrollment pressures to 
increase greatly in intensity.” 

(Text continued on page 17) 


+ Fred M. Hechinger, New York Times, Nov. 6, 1960. 
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TABLE 2 
COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 








Men Women 


Institution 


Abilene Christian 


Agnes Scott W .. 

Ag., Mech. & 
Normal C, of 
Arkansas 

Alabama Pub. ...... 

Albertus Magnus 
WwW 


Albion 
Albright 
Alderson- 
Broaddus 

Alfred U. 
Allegheny 
Allen U., 
Alliance 


Alverno W 

American 
International 

American JU. ........ 

Amherst M 

Anderson 

Anna Maria W .. 

Annhurst W 

Antioch 

Aquinas 

Arizona S. U., 
Tempe Pub. ..... 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Poly. 
Pub. 

Arkansas S, C. 


Assumption M .... 
Athenaeum of 


Aftanta UV... 6:20.50. 
Atlantic Christian 
Atlantic Union .... 
Augsburg C. & 
Theological 
Seminary 
Augustana, Ill. 
Augustana, S. D. .. 


Baldwin-Wallace 

Barat C, of the 
Sacred Heart W 

Barber-Scotia 

Bard 

Barnard 


Belhaven 
Bellarmine M 
Belmont ..... 
Belmont Abbey M 
Beloit 

Benedict 

Bennett W .......... 
Bennington W .... 


927 


Grand 
Total 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


2,513 
6,134 
852 
646 


1,604 
1,196 


362 
1,377 
912 


518 
1,486 
1,295 

721 

274 

759 
1,111 


1,730 
8,276 
1,013 
1,077 

375 

247 
1,491 
1,010 


12,422 
205 


1,471 


2,834 
920 
1,091 
415 


470 
492 
626 
1,126 
491 


1,268 
1,521 
1,521 
925 
921 
607 
2,403 


378 
240 
335 
1,450 
807 
860 
673 
252 
1,276 
433 
540 


Full-Time 


Total 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff 


123 
225 
38 
68 


93 
72 


24 
88 
58 


34 
100 
89 
48 


Staff 
139 
450 


59 
75 


93 
76 


39 
95 
73 


43 
119 
96 
51 
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Institution 


Bethany, Kansas .. 
Bethany, W. Va. .. 
Bethany Nazarene 
Bethel, Kansas .... 
Bethel, Minn. 
Bethel, Tenn. ...... 
Bethune-Cookman 
Birmingham- 
Southern 


Bloomfield C, 

& Seminary . 
Blue Mountain W 
Bluffton 
Bowdoin M 
Bradley U. .......... 
Brandeis U. ........ 
Breneau W 
Brescia asian 
Briar Cliff W .... 
Bridgewater . 
Bryn Mawr W .... 
Bucknell U, 
Buena Vista ........ 
Butler U. 
Caldwell W ........ 
California 

Western U. .... 
Calvin 
Canisius 
Captiel: U6... 
Cardinal 

Stritch W 
Carleton 
Carroll, Mont, 
Carroll, Wisc. 
Carson-Newman .. 
Carthage 
Cascade 
Catawba 
Catholic U. of 

Puerto Rico ...... 
Cedar Crest W .. 
Centenary C. 

of te. . 
Central, lowa 
Central, Mo, 
Centre, Ky. .......... 
Chaminade C. 

of Honolulu .... 
Chapman 
Chatham W 
Chestnut Hill W .. 
Chico S. C. Pub. .. 
Christian Brothers 

|| SS ae eer 655 
Citadel Pub. M .. 2,008 


1,480 


Claremont 
Graduate 
School 

Claremont 
Men's C, 

Clark, Ga, 

CU WE ic csecveses 

CM siiasenns 

Coker W .. 

Colby 


Colgate M . 


Men 
Full-Time F 


Grand Full-Time Total 


Women Total 
ull-Time Students 


639 
623 
733 
886 
565 
642 
537 
684 


1,034 
537 
393 


408 
284 
398 
810 
4,761 
1,587 
347 
732 
420 
598 
980 
2,623 
714 
3,924 
671 


1,512 
2,232 
2,264 
1,503 


375 
1,179 
724 
870 
1,353 
587 
278 
815 


2,493 
464 


1,593 
501 
766 
473 


297 
808 
506 
957 
3,704 


722 
2,008 
408 
629 


431 


Teaching 
Staff 


aa 
36 
39 
43 
27 
30 
24 
35 


57 
22 
27 


854 : 


921 
1,010 
367 
1,184 
1,392 


Teaching 
Staff 
57 
42 
49 
47 
37 
50 
30 
38 


71 
26 
31 


36 
28 
36 
78 
243 
357 
34 
47 
4a 
46 
157 
179 
42 
74 
44 


102 
114 
126 
106 


32 
117 
63 
59 
72 
45 
29 
55 


40 


41 
50 
39 


27 
39 
55 
64 
45 


29 








Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time Total — 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 








Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff \ 


C. Misericordia W 
C. of Charleston 
Pub. : 
. of Emporia .... 
. Of the 
Holy Cross M.. 
. of the 
Holy Names W 
. of Idaho . 
. of Medical 
Evangelists 
. of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the- 


Vincent W ...... 
. of New 
Rochelle W .... 
. of Notre Dame, 
Calif. W 
. of Notre Dame 
of Maryland W 
. of Our Lady of 
the Elms W .... 
. of the Ozarks .. 
. of the Pacific .. 
. of the Sacred 
Peet W .....:.00 
. of St. Benedict 
. of St. Catherine 
Ww 
- oF St. 
Elizabeth W . 
. of St. Francis 
_ of St. Joseph 
on the 
Rio Grande . 
. of St. Mary W 
. of St. Mary of 
the Springs W. 
. of St. Rose W 
. of St. 
Scholastica W. 
. of St. Teresa, 
Minn, W 
. of St. Teresa, 
Mo, W e 
. of St. Thomas 
M 
ae 
Steubenville 
C. of William and 
Mary Pub. ........ 
C. of Wooster .... 
Colorado seins 
Columbia W ...... 
Concordia 
Connecticut W 
Converse W . 
Cornell, lowa 
Culver Stockton .... 
Dakota Wesleyan 
VU. 
Dana etaseek 
David Lipscomb . 
Davidson M . 
Davis and Elkins .. 
Delaware S. C. 
Pub. 
Denison U. . 


8 


Dickinson 
tre 
Doane 

Dominican C. of 
San Rafael W .. 

Drew U. 

Dropsie C. for 
Hebrew and 
Cognate 
Learning 

Drury 

Duchesne W 

Dunbarton C. of 
Holy Cross W .. 

Duquesne 

D'Youville W 

Earlham 

East Texas Baptist 
a 

Eastern Baptist .. 

Eastern Kentucky 
6. Ge PMB, 5.0.00: 

Eastern Mennonite 

Eastern Michigan 
ae 

Eastern Nazarene 

Eastern New 
Mexico U. Pub. 

Elizabethtown . 

Elmhurst 

Elmira W 

Elon 

Emerson 

Emmanuel W ...... 

Emmanuel 
Missionary 


| § Emory and Henry 


Erskine . hes 

Evansville ............ 

Fairfield U. M 

Fenn ae 

Ferris Institute 
Pub. 

Finch W 


Fort Hays, Kansas 
ee a re 
Franklin, Indiana 
Franklin and 
Marshall M_ .... 
Fresno S. C, Pub. 
Friends U.. ........0 
FOPIIOD ovesissccersevss 
Gallaudet ............ 
Gannon M . 
Geneva ............ 
George Fox .... 
George 
Pepperdine 
Georgetown, Ky. .. 
Georgia S. C. for 


Georgian Court W 
Gettysburg 
eo re 
Golden Gate 
Gonzaga UV, ........ 
Good Counsel W 





1,280 


1,941 
0 
286 
926 
0 


1,487 
360 


1,341 
2,580 
238 
772 
144 
1,250 
604 
92 


456 
523 


0 
0 
1,085 


1,060 
346 
595 
109 


451 
325 


2,266 
1,107 
898 
341 


697 
906 


152 
99 
66 
32 


39 
64 


174 
113 
70 
32 


62 
83 
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Institution 


Goshen wee 
Goucher W 
Graceland . 
Greensboro W . 
Greenville . 
Grinnell 

Grove City 
Guilford 


Gustavus 
Adolphus 

Hamilton M 

Hamline U. 

Hampden-Sydney 
M 


Hampton Institute 

Hanover 

Hardin-Simmons 
U. ; 

Harding 

Hartwick 

Hastings . 

Haverford M 

Heidelberg 

Hendrix 

High Point 

Hillsdale .... 

Hillyer 

Hiram 

Hobart and 
William Smith .. 

Hofstra .... Saas 

Hollins W , 

Holy Family W .... 

Holy Names W .... 


Houghton 
Howard . 
Howard Payne .... 
Huntingdon 
Huron : 
Huston-Tillotson 
Idaho S.C. . 
Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan 
U. 
Immaculata W .. 
Incarnate Word W 
Indiana Central .. 
lona M ..... 
lowa Wesleyan .... 
Ithaca . 
Jamestown 
Jarvis Christian .. 
John Carroll U. M 
Johnson C. Smith 
Me cescstes 
Judson W 
PUNE vos sswesececense 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas Wesleyan 
U. 
Kentucky 


Knoxville 
Lafayette M 


January 14, 


Men Women 


Colleges of Arts and 


Sciences (Continued) 








Grand 
Total 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


403 
753 
341 
467 
269 
539 
537 
237 


573 
0 
520 


0 
706 
386 


531 
478 
321 
265 
0 
399 
228 
429 
279 
165 
271 


273 
441 
677 
173 
232 
650 
631 
460 
663 
455 
427 
144 
268 
575 
123 


1961 


1,080 
759 
789 
534 
624 

1,148 

1,507 

1,339 


1,155 
758 


Full-Time 


Teaching Teaching 


Staff 


51 
66 
38 
33 
23 
83 


1,088 


427 
1,348 
830 


1,684 
1,065 
722 
785 
466 
954 
601 
1,154 
746 
6,008 
667 


1,186 
8,606 
693 
342 
349 
662 
1,546 
805 
2,090 
1,095 
753 
480 
438 
2,350 
510 


1,205 
948 
1,035 
1,489 
2,014 
693 
1,762 
495 
326 
4,018 


757 
397 
770 
675 


406 


641 
533 
444 
280 
1,072 
961 
652 


1,783 


Total 


Staff 


| Lynchburg . 

| Macalester 

| MacMurray . 

| Madonna W ........ 
| Manchester . 


| Marian, 


| Mary Baldwin W 


| Mary Washington 


Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


453 
4,506 
527 
769 
1,311 
580 
500 
676 
986 
1,339 
542 
1,151 
964 
1,080 
460 


Institution 


LaGrange . ; 239 
LaSalle M ............ 0 
LaVerne 227 
Lake Erie W ...... 522 
Lake Forest ........ 339 
Lambuth 259 
259 
295 
447 
396 
302 
248 
445 
483 
379 


Langston U. ........ 
Lawrence = 
Le Moyne, N. Y. .. 
Le Moyne, Tenn. .. 
Lebanon Valley .. 
Lenoir Rhyne 
Lewis and Clark .. 
Limestone W 
Lincoln Memorial 
400 
397 
559 
946 
1,591 
564 


CL US eee 137 
Lincoln U., Pa. M 12 
Lindenwood W .... 544 
Linfield Batinds 345 
Little Rock U. . 350 
Livingstone .. = 343 
Long Beach S. C, 

Pub. ; 
Loras M . 
Loretto Heights W 
Louisiana 
Loyola, Md. M .... 
Loyola U., Calif. 
ee Ee 1,816 
Luther . 1,263 
Lycoming 1,173 
939 
2,120 
974 
368 
1,116 
3,236 


10,139 
1,274 
857 
1,044 
1,576 


2,292 
0 


795 


Manhattan M 


| Manhattanville C. 


of the Sacred 
807 
670 
351 
1,530 
314 
4,052 
398 


Ind. 
Marian, Wisc, W 
Marietta 

Marillac W : 
Marshall Pub. ...... 


Mary Hardin- 
Baylor W . ; 
Mary Manse W .. 


645 
1,019 


1,742 
751 
971 
587 


W Pub. . 
Marycrest W 
Marygrove W .... 
Marylhurst W . 
Marymount, 

Kansas W ........ 
Marymount, N. Y. 
Maryville, Mo. W 
Maryville, Tenn, .. 359 
Marywood W .... 0 
McMurry . 568 
McNeese S. C. 

Pub. 

McPherson 
Memphis S. U. 

Pub. 

Mercer U. .. 
NOR WE sscnccncans 
Mercyhurst W ...... 


1,261 
290 


2,406 
968 


Meredith W ........ 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


32 
270 
43 
60 
71 
35 
32 
48 
96 
74 
31 
69 
59 
89 
29 


36 
39 
55 
64 
73 
36 


452 
82 
67 
57 

112 


129 
83 
76 
56 

144 
67 
23 
66 





Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 





Grand Full-Time Total 
Women Total Teaching Teaching 





Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total 


Institution 


Merrimack 
Middle Tenn. 

S. C, Pub 
Middlebury 
Midland Pub. ...... 
Midwestern UV. .... 
Millikin U. 

Mills W 
Millsaps 
Milwaukee- 

Downer W . 
Mississippi 
Mississippi 

Southern C. 

Pub. 

Mississippi 

S. C. for W Pub... 
Missouri Valley .. 
Monmouth, Ill. .... 
Monmouth, N, J... 
Moravian 
Morehouse M 
Morgan S. C. Pub. 
Morningside ..... ; 
Morris Brown 
Morris Harvey .... 
Mount Holyoke W 
Mount Mary W .... 
Mount Mercy, la. 

Ww 
Mount Mercy, Pa. 

WwW 
Mount St. Agnes 

Ww 
Mount St. 


Mount St. Mary's, 
Calif. W 
Mount St. Mary's, 
Md, M . 
Mount St. 
Scholastica W .. 
Mount Union . 
Muhleaberg 
Mundelein W ...... 
Municipal U. of 
Omaha Pub. .... 
Muskingum 
Nazareth, Ky. W.. 
Nazareth, Mich. W 
Nazareth, N. Y. 
Ww 
Nebroska 
Wesleyan U. .. 
New School for 
Social Research 
Newberry 
Newton C. of the 
Sacred Heart W 
Niagara UV, ...... 
N. Carolina C. at 
Durham Pub. 
North Central 
North Georgia 
Northeast 
Louisiana S. C, 
Pub 
Northland 
Northwest 
Nozorene 
Northwestern 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


0 
470 
748 

0 


2,022 
618 
0 

0 

0 

507 


89 
453 


0 
1,024 


780 


503 
518 


1,403 
251 


268 


265 


1,885 


3,012 
1,301 
843 
1,655 
1,666 
755 
878 


179 
1,816 


4,838 


1,488 
490 
844 

2,504 
817 
796 

2,456 

1,253 
907 

2,513 

1,476 

1,075 


322 
892 


376 


Institution 


Northwestern S.C. 
of Okla. Pub. .. 
Norwich U, M .... 
Notre Dame, Mo. 
Notre Dame, Ohio 


Notre Dame of 
Staten Island W 

Oakwood 

Oberlin: .......:.... : 

Occidental 

Oglethorpe JU, .... 

Ohio Northern U. 

Ohio Wesleyan U. 

Oklahoma Baptist 

Oklahoma C, for 
W. Pub. . : 

Oklahoma City U. 

Olivet Nazarene .. 

Ottawa U. 

Otterbein 

Ouachita Baptist .. 

Our Lady of 
Cincinnati W .. 

Our Lady of 
the Lake W .... 

Pace pan 

Pacific Lutheran .. 

Pacific Union . 

Pacific U. 

Paine . 

Park 

Parsons . 

Pasadena S 

Pembroke S. C. 
Pub. 

Pennsylvania 
Military C. M.. 

Pfeiffer 

Philander Smith .. 

Phillips U, 

Pomona 

Portland S. C. 
Pub. 

Prairie View A. & 
M. C. of Texas 
Pub. 

Pratt Inst. 

Principia 

Providence M . 

Queens W . 

Quincy 

Quinnipiac .......... 

Radcliffe W 

Randolph-Macon 
M pa 


Randolph-Macon 


BIE a iiweeteveswrnsiVere 
Regis, Colorado M 
Regis, Mass. W .... 
Ripon = 
Rivier W 
Roanoke 

Rockford .. 
Rockhurst M 
Rocky Mountain .. 
Rollins . 

Rosary W .. 


Men 
Full-Time F 


593 
952 


0 
0 


0 

Lf 
1,198 
839 
181 
1,076 
1,020 


568 
0 


803 
398 


ull-Time Students 


1,123 
953 


277 
346 


340 
135 
1,129 
594 
168 
345 
1,025 


440 


1,747 
855 
680 

1,187 

1,099 


4,539 


2,616 
4,327 

537 
2,669 

634 
1,111 
1,363 
1,725 


626 


691 
817 
1,021 
696 
685 
409 
732 
1,444 
1,911 
280 
1,443 
892 


Staff 


77 
76 
34 
59 
54 
19 
33 
40 
52 
21 
74 
62 


Staff 


92 
64 


33 


43 


ae 
30 
230 


29 


81 
82 
75 
73 
64 
32 
a4 
80 
106 
26 
108 
80 


S.C. of la. Pub. 1,193 1,027 Rosary Hill W. .... 739 34 61 


10 School and Society 





Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Staff 


Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


Institution Institution 


Rosemont 
Russell Sage W .. 
Sacramento S. C. 
Pub. 
Sacred Heart 
Dominican W .. 
Sacred Heart 
Seminary M 
. Anselm's . 
. Benedict's M.. 
. Bernard M 
St. Bonaventure U. 
. Edward's U. M 
. Francis, Ind. W 
. Francis, N. Y. 
M 
St. Francis, Pa, 
St. John Fisher M 
St. John's, Calif. 
St. John's, Md. .... 
St. John's U., 


St. Joseph, Conn. 
WwW 


St. Joseph, Md. 
Nee ach 

St. Joseph's, Ind. 
M seis 

St. Joseph's, N. Y. 
WwW : 


St. Lawrence U. .. 

St. Martin's M .... 

St. Mary, Kansas 
WwW 

St. Mary of the 
Woods W ...6<: 

St. Mary's, Calif. 
M 


St. Mary's Minn. 
M 

St. Mary's 
Seminary and 


St. Mary's, 
Dominican W .. 
St. Michael's M .. 

St. Norbert ..... 

Shy CRE biciecivitcon 

es 

St. Peter's M 

St. Procopius M .. 

St. Vincent M ...... 

St. Xavier W ........ 

Saotem W ....:.....: 

Salve Regina W .. 

San Diego C. for 
WwW : 

San Diego S. C. 
Pee... 

San Fernando 
Valley S. C. 
Pub. 

San Francisco C. 
for W . 

San Francisco 
ke. ee 


. 4,637 


January 14, 1961 


572 
1,026 


1,367 


579 
2,489 


7,238 
466 


235 
1,196 
676 
571 
1,962 


48 
66 


247 


520 | 


433 
1,490 
1,120 

545 


185 
276 


1,196 
649 


496 


483 


3,794 12,139 


59 
140 


298 


San Jose S. C. 
Pub. 
San Luis Rey M .. 
Sarah Lawrence 
Scripps W .... 
Seattle U. . 
Seattle Pacific .... 
Seton Hall .......... 
Seton Hill W ...... 
I le chevccenicce 
Shepherd Pub, .... 
Shimer 
Shorter aaah 
Siena, N.Y. M.... 
Siena, Tenn. W .. 
Siena Heights W 


Simmons W ........ 


Simpson 


Sioux Falls .......... 
Skidmore W ........ 


Smith W 
Southeastern 


Louisiana Pub. .. 


Southern 
Missionary 
Southern State 

Pub. 

Southwest 
Missouri S. C, 
Pub. 

Southwestern, 
Kansas Fone 

Southwestern at 
Memphis 


Southwestern S, C. 
Okla. Pub. ...... 


Southwestern U., 
Texas 
Spelman W .. 
Spring Hill 
Springfield 
Sterling 
Stetson U. 
Stillman .... 
Suffolk U. .. 


Susquehanna U. .. 


Swarthmore 


Sweet Briar W .... 


Talladega . 

Tarkio 

Taylor U. .. 

Tennessee 
Wesleyan 

Texas 

Texas C, of A. & 
1, Pub. 

Texas Christian 
U. 

Texas Lutheran 

Texas Wesleyan .. 

Texas Women's U. 


Tougaloo 
Southern 
Christian 

Transylvania 

Trinity, Conn, M .. 

Trinity, D. Cc, W.. 

Trinity U., Texas .. 


4,731 
Oo 


464 
281 
1,071 
537 
535 
568 
319 
281 
95 
221 
2 
214 
474 
1,247 
273 
166 
1,263 
2,337 


847 
216 


263 


1,328 


221 


17,348 
67 


469 
281 
3,349 
1,233 
10,303 
802 
577 
935 
269 
515 
1,798 
315 
572 
1,440 
683 
609 
1,283 
2,457 


2,139 





Institution 


Men 


7 Grand 
Women Total 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Full-Time 
Teaching 
Staff 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 





Trinity, Vermont 
as 
Tusculum 
Union, Ky. . 
Union, Nebr. ...... 
U. of Chattanooga 
U. of Dayton 
U. of Dubuque .. 
U. of Portlond .... 
U, of 
Puget Sound .. 
U. of Redlands .. 
U. of St. Thomas 
U. of San Diego 
M. 
U. of San 
Francisco M .... 
U. of Santa Clara 
mM. 
U. of Scranton M 
U. of Southwestern 
La. Pub. 
U. of the South 
M 


U. of Tampa 
Upland ; 
Upper lowa JU. .. 
Upsala 
Ursinus Emre 
Ursuline, Ky. W . 
Ursuline, O. W .. 
Valdosta S. C., 
Georgio Pub. .. 
Valparaiso 
Vassor W . ; 
Villa Madonna 
Villa Maria W .. 
Villanova M 
Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. 
M 
Va. Union V, ...... 
Viterbo W 
Wabash M . 
Wagner oe 
Woke Forest ........ 
Walla Wolla ..... 
Wartburg : 
Washburn U. of 
Topeka Pub. .... 
Washington 
Washington and 
Jefferson M .. 


* Approximate 


Institution 


A. & M. C, of 
Texas Pub. M .. 
A. & T. C. of 
No. Car. Pub. .. 
Air Force Inst. of 
Tech. Pub. M .. 
Alabama 


A. & M,C. Pub. 


0 

234 
355 
319 
780 
3,364 
364 
968 


879 
729 
228 


556 
1,694 


1,379 
1,429 


2,903 


608 
840 

55 
457 
774 
505 


757 


253 
146 
229 
328 
431 
863 
211 
426 


725 


589 
226 


59 
32 
60 


69 
66 


42 


63 


* Totals included with Columbia U. 





Institution 


Washington 

Missionary 
Wayland Baptist .. 
Waynesburg ...... : 
Webster W ‘ 
Wellesley W . 
Wells W 


West Texas S. C. 
Pub. 
West Va. S. C. 


Wesleyan 
Western W ........ 
Western Maryland 


Westminster, Mo. 
M fea 
Westminster, Pa. 
Westminster, Utah 
Westmont ............. 
Wheaton, Ill. ...... 
Wheaton, Mass. W 

Whitman 

Whittier 
Whitworth 

Wiley 

Wilkes 
Willamette U. . 
William Carey .... 
William Jewell . 
William Penn 
Williams M 
Wilmington 
Wilson W . : 
Winthrop Pub. 
Wittenberg U. .... 


Xavier U., aes 
Xavier U., Ohio M 
Yankton a 
Youngstown JU. .... 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences (Continued) 


Men 


Women 


Grand 
Total 


Full-Time Full-Time Students 


1,690 
182 
2,870 


2, 


611 
418 
10 
99 
924 


3,280 
2,057 


1,203 
390 
859 
616 


570 
1,327 
511 
490 
1,777 
797 
882 
1,694 
1,407 
514 
1,645 
1,214 
439 
993 
403 
1,217 
682 
561 
1,774 
2,735 
712 


2,876 
818 
3,986 
293 
6,700 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


Totals 345,382 281,632 848,786 42,697 57,132 





= Totals included with Harvard U. 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Technological 





Grand 


Women Total 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


6,801 
1,244 
288 


557 


.0 7,221 


586 2,112 


Full-Time Total 


Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


607 


Institution 


Alcorn A, & M. C. 
Pub. 
Arkansas 


A. & M. C. Pub. 
Auburn U. Pub. .. 


Babson Inst. M .. 
Calif. Inst. of 


e 


Men 
Full-Time F 


Women 
ull-Time Students 


Grand 


Total 


924 


971 


8,827 
720 


1,310 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


50 61 
64 
680 
33 


61 
548 
30 


465 


226 
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Women 
Institution 


Calif. S. Poly, .... 
Carnegie Inst. 
Tech, . 
Case Inst. 
WOE. BD cisccncces 
Clarkson C. of 
Tech. M 
Clemson Ag, 
POs, BY So xicisecs 
C. of Southern 


6,017 750 


2,564 


477 

Colorado School 
of Mines Pub... 

Colorado State U. 
Pub. 

Cooper Union .... 

Drexel Inst. of 
Tech. Le 

Florida A. & M. ‘U. 
Pub 

Georgia Inst, of 
Tech. Pub. M .. 

Georgia S. C, of 
Bus, Ad. . 

Harvey Mudd 

Illinois Inst. of 
Tech, 

Lamar S. C. of 
Tech. Pub. 

Louisiana Poly, 
7 ee 

Lowell Tech. Inst. 
Pub. ; ae 

Marylond S. C. 
Pub. ee 

Mass, Inst. of 
Tech. 

Mich. C. of Mining 
& Tech, Pub. M 

Mississippi S. U. 
Pub 

Montonc S. of 
Mines Pub. ...... 

N. Mex. S. U. of 
Ag. Eng'g. & 
Sc. Pub. 

N. Mex. Inst. of 
Mining & Tech. 
Pub. M. 

Newark C, of 
Eng'g. Pub. 

No. Car. S. C. of 


1,047 


3,932 
468 


3,040 
1,341 
5,695 


1,282 
195 


2,208 
2,484 
2,413 
1,091 


297 


5,725 87 

No. Dok. Ag. Pub. 2,545 
Northrop Inst. 
of Tech. M 


Oklo. State U, .. 


1,033 0 
6,853 





* Full-time equivalents 


Men 
Full- Time Full-Time 


695_.- 


2,937 


Grand 
Total 
Students 


6,955 
5,140 
2,340 
1,566 
4,048 

770 
1,060 


6,131 
1,243 


5,931 
2,961 
6,632 


3,592 
205 


7,088 
4,896 
3,720 
2,569 


472 


7,442 
3,429 


1,447 
10,854 


“Full- Time 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


beanie. et (Continued) 








Total 


Total 
Staff 


Grand Full-Time 
Men Women Total Teaching T 


Institution Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff 


Panhandle 
A. & M, C. 50 
Penn. S. C, of 
Optometry 29 
Philadelphia 
Textile Inst, 
Poly. Inst. of 
Brooklyn M .... 
Rensselaer Poly, 
Inst. M . 
Richmond Prof, 
Fe PK * <cecense 
PRMD axiscensecess 
Rochester Inst, 
of Tech. .. 
Rose Poly, Inst. 


So. Dok, S. of 
Mines & Tech. 
Pub. 

So. Dak. S. C, of 


Southern U. & 

A. & M. C. Pub, 
Stevens Inst. of 

Tech, M ........ 
Tenn. A. & 1. S$. U. 

PS “snes 
Tenn. Poly. 

a 
Texas Tech. Pub. 

Tuskegee Inst. .... 
U. S. Air Force 

Academy Pub. 

M 
U. S. Coast Guard 

Academy Pub. 

M 
U. S. Merchont 

Marine 

Academy Pub 

M 983 
U. S. Military 

Academy Pub. 

M 2,559 
U. S. Navy 

Academy Pub. 

M. ea 3,905 
U. of R. I. 3,560 
Webb Inst. of 

Naval Arch. M 83 
West Va, Inst. of 

Tech. Pub. 
Worcester Poly. 

Inst. M . 


Totals 


lnet. 


806 1,067 


1,087 0 
135,452 


1,227 112 
30,920 206,704 13,008 


145 
17,463 





TABLE 3 


OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


Teachers Colleges 








Women 
Institution 


Adams S. C. of 


Colorado 738 372 


eredeoee 


January 14, 1961 


Grand 
Total 


Full - Full-Time Students 


1,499 


Full-Time 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Women Total Teaching Teaching 
Full: tm Full-Time Students Staff Staff 


Total 


Institution 


Ala. S. C., 


Florence Pub. .. 1,086 719 1,872 82 93 


13 








Men 
Institution Full-Time Full-Time 


Ala, S. C., 
Jacksonville 
Pub. 

Ale. S$. C., 
Livingston 
Pub. 

Ala. S. C., Troy 

Pub. 

Albany S. C. Pub. 

Appolachian 

S. 3. an PU. «... 
Arizona S. C., 

Flagstaff Pub. .. 
Arkansas S., T. C. 

PRMD. shavers : 823 
Austin Peay S. C. 

Pub. : 609 
Ball S. T. C. Pub. 2,604 
Bank Street C. 

of Ed. . ‘ 1 
Black Hills T. C. 

Pub. . 

Bluefield S. C. 

BNE, Scere 218 
Central S. C. 

Wilberforce 

re : 794 
Chicago T. C. Pub. 499 
C. of Great Falls 299 
Colo. S. C. Pub. . 1,869 
Colo. Western 

State C. Pub. .. 683 
Concord Pub. ...... 727 
Concordia, Ill, .... 370 
Concordia T. C., 

Nebr. . ae 308 
Connecticut S. C., 

Danbury Pub. .. 303 
Connecticut S. C., 

Central Pub. . 714 
Connecticut S. C., 

Southern Pub... 651 
Connecticut S. C., 

Willimantic 

Pub. . 

Delta S. C. Pub... 

District of 

Columbia T, C. 

Pub. = 
East Carolina C. 

Pub. 

Fairmount S. C. 

Pub. .. = 
George Peabody 

i 2 eae 
Georgia S. C., 

Fort Valley Pub. 
Georgia S. C., 

Savanah Pub. .. 
Georgia Southern 

Pub. .... 

Glenville S. C. 
Pub. 

Grambling 

Harris T. C. Pub. 

Hebrew T. C. . 

Henderson S. T. C. 
Pub. 

Illinois U. Eastern 

Pub. sae ee 
iinois U., 

Northern Pub. 2,643 
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Teachers Colleges (Continued) 





Total 
Teaching 
Staff Institution 


Illinois U., 
Western Pub. .. 
Illinois S. N. U. 
ae a 
Indiana S. T, C., 
Pub. 
lowa S. T. C., Pub. 
Jackson C., Miss. 
Pub. 
Kansas §S. T. C., 
Emporia Pub. .. 
Kansas S. C., 
Pittsburg Pub. .. 
Keene T. C. Pub. 
Kentucky S, C., 
Western Pub. . 
lesley W ‘ 
Longwood Pub. W 
Madison Pub. 
Maryknoll T. C. W 
Maryland S. T. C., 
Frostburg Pub. 
Maryland S. T. C., 
Salisbury Pub. .. 
Maryland S. T. C., 
Towson Pub. .... 
Mass. S. C., 
Fitchburg Pub... 
Mess. S. C., 
Framingham 
Se arene : 
Mass. S. C., 
Lowell Pub. 
Mass. S. C., 
North Adams 


Salem Pub. 
Mass. S. C., 
Westfield Pub. .. 
Mass. S. C., 
Worcester Pub. 
Michigan U., ...... 
Central Pub. .... 
Michigan C., 
Northern Pub. .. 
Mills C. of Ed. W 
Minn, S. C., 
Bemidji Pub. 
Minn, S. C., 
Mankato Pub. .. 
Minn, S, C., 
Moorhead Pub. 
Minn, S. C., 
St. Cloud Pub. 
Minn, S. C., 
Winona Pub. .. 
Missouri S. C., 
Central Pub. 
Missouri S, C., 
Northeast Pub. 
Missouri S, C., 
Northwest Pub. 
Missouri S, C., 
Southeast Pub. 
Montana C. of Ed., 
Eastern Pub. .... 
Montana C. of Ed., 
Western Pub. .. 
Morehead S. C. 


Men Women 
Full-Time Full-Time 


1,561 998 
1,507 2,260 


1,781 1,508 
1,543 1,545 


684 


Grand Full-Time Total 

Total Teaching Teaching 
Students Staff Staff 

2 968 

5,020 


4,888 
4,103 


1,435 
4,316 


3,257 
1,003 


3,822 
487 
1,082 
1,507 
131 
1,066 


445 


936 
1,306 
6,885 


2,553 
189 


UP 

5,604 

1,750 

3,870 

1,604 

4,021 

2,913 114 

2,118 95 

2,737 134 

1,376 81 
566 32 

2,458 100 124 


285 1 24 
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Teachers Colleges (Continued) 


Grand Full-Time Total 
Men Women Total Teaching Teaching 
institution 


Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff Stoff 


Mt. St. Joseph 

By (Gy WR cacaavaien 414 
Murray S. C, Pub. 3,019 
National C, of Ed. ’ 

Ww 2 eiced 837 
Nebr: 'S. T.G., 

Chadron Pub. .. 
Nebr. S. T. C., 

Kearney Pub. .. 


Wayne Pub. .... 
N.S: C., 
Glassboro Pub. 
N. 3.5. GG, 
Jersey City Pub. 
N.S. C., 
Montclair, Pub. 
eS. 
Newark Pub. .. 
nN 4S. 'C., 
Paterson Pub. .. 
NJ. S.-€., 
Trenton Pub. .. 
New Mex. High- 
lands U. Pub. .. 
New Mex. 
Western Pub. .. 
Ne. Car, S$. fT. C., 
Elizabeth City 
Pub. asad 
No. Cor, S. T. C., 
Fayetteville Pub. 
Ne. Car's. 3. C. 
Winston-Salem 
Pub. nena 
N. Dakota S. T. C., 
Dickinson Pub. .. 
North Dokota 
i A ee 
Moyville Pub 
N. Dakota S. T. C., 
Minot Pub. 
N. Dakota S. T. C., 
Valley City Pub. 
Northern 
Montana Pub. .. 
Oklahoma §. C., 
E. Central Pub. 
Oklahoma §. C., 
Northeastern 
Pub. 
Oklchoma §, C., 
Southeastern 
Pub : 
Oregon C. of Ed. 
Pub 
Oregon C., 
Eastern Pub. 
Oregon C., 
Southern Pub. .. 
Pa. S. C., 
Bloomsburg Pub. 953 
Pa. 5. ©., 
California Pub. 
Pe. 5...C., 
Cheyney Pub. .. 317 
Pa. S$. ¢., 
Clarion Pub. .. 745 
Pa. S.C., E. Strouds- 
burg Pub. se 693 


1,515 


January 14, 1961 


Grand Full-Time 
Men Women Total Teaching 
Full-Time Full-Time Students Staff 


Institution 

Pa; S. C., 

Edinboro Pub. .. 674 
Pa. S$. C., 

Indiana Pub, .. 
Fa. S.C, 

Kutztown Pub. .. 638 
Pa. S.C. 

Lock Haven Pub. 588 
re; SC. 

Mansfield Pub. .. 468 998 
Fe..S. ¢., 

Millersville Pub. 778 
Pa. S. C., 

Shippensburg 


1,426 
1,393 3,606 
1,664 


1,105 


1,958 


688 1,349 


627 1,446 


West Chester 


Pub. . . 1,038 
Plymouth T. C. 


3,000 


284 779 
1,456 
Rhode Island C. 
Pub. 2,173 
St. John C, of 
Cleveland W . 
Sam Houston 
& % <&. Pek 
South Dakota 
S. T. C., North- 
ern Pub. 
South Dakota 
S. T. C., South- 
ern Pub. .......... 691 
Stephen F. Austin 
a 
Stout State C. Pub. 
Sul Ross S, C. 
Pub. .. 1,161 
Tenn, S. C. East 
Pub. . alge 4,524 
Texas S: C., 
East Pub. 
Texas S. C., 
North Pub. ...... 
Texas S. C., 
Southwest Pub. .. 
Wash. C. of Ed., 
Western Pub. .. 
West Liberty S. C. 
7 572 
Western Carolina 
C. Pub. 984 1,937 
Wheelock W 19] 451 
Wise. S. C., 
La Crosse Pub. 
Wisc. S. C., 
Oshkosh Pub. .. 
Wisc. S. C., 
Platteville Pub. 
Wisc. S. C., 
River Falls Pub. 1,057 369 
Wisc. S. C., 
Stevens Point 


1,160 


4,520 


1,386 


2,054 
1,493 


2,680 
8,030 
2,700 
3,923 


1,470 


1,006 738 1,954 


1,240 945 3,218 


1,254 438 2,065 


1,686 90 


1,165 618 2,576 112 117 


Superior Pub. .. 804 445 1,501 79 80 


Wisc. S. C., 
Whitewater Pub. 1,098 871 2,470 117 117 


Totals 117,882 112,798 299,377 13,398 16,097 
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Institution 


Art Center _— 
Nes 
Calif, C. of Arts. 
and Crafts ...... 
Calif. School of 
Fine Arts . 
Chouinard Art 
Institute 
Cranbrook 
Academy of 


Hartt C. of Music 
Juilliard School 


Manhattan School 
of Music . 

Massachusetts 
College of Art .. 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Institution 


init of the 
New Church 
Eastern Baptist 
Theological 
Seminary ‘ 
Hebrew Union . 
—Jewish Inst. 
of Religion . 
Mary Immaculate 


Seminary M .... 69 
Maryknoll Seminary M388 


Mt. Angel Seminary 
M 


Northern Baptist 
Theological 
Seminary 

Notre Dame Sem- 
inary, La, 

Presbyterian School 
of Christian 
Education 

St. Edward's 
Seminary M .... 

St. Joseph's Seminary 


136 


Grand 


Women Total 


e 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


82 1,093 
165 667 
60 653 
78 566 
32 
78 
314 
121 


319 


Grand 


Women Total 


93 


TABLE 4 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Music 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


Grand Full-Time 


Women Total 


Men 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Institution 


Minneapolis 
School of Art.. 

Moore Institute of 
Art W 0 

Peabody Institute 106 

Philadelphia 
Museum C. of 
Art 

Rhode Island 
School of 
Design 

San Francisco 
Conservatory of 
Music ....... 20 

School of the Art 
Institute of 
Chicago a 

Totals 


159 86 248 


360 


423 


TABLE 3 
OTHER INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS 
Theological Seminaries and Schools for Lay Workers 


Full-Time Total 
Teaching Teaching 
Staff Staff 


FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 856 INSTITUTIONS 
In Five Fields: arts and sciences, engineering, commerce 


(business administration), 


Arts and Sciences . 
Engineering 
Commerce 
Agriculture . 
Teachers . 
Totals 





16 


piiesethenbeabsinnese 265,572 


1959-60 
Men Z Women 


. 142,895 122,279 


53,996 
29,782 

8,192 
30,707 


535 
9,263 
941 
46,168 
179,186 


agriculture, ‘‘teachers college’’ 


1960-61 

Men Women 
159,882 138,972 
55,810 593 
33,422 9,913 
8,307 948 
33,770 53,652 
291,191 204,078 


Grand 
Men Women Total 
Full-Time Full-Time Students 


Institution 
St. Patrick's Seminary 

UP - wosccctedeutckonedssesteo 263 i) 
St. Paul Seminary M 305 te) 

Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers .. 41 65 

Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary M 96 0 
Woodstock College M 256 0 
Totals 2,210 211 


263 
305 


129 


102 
256 
2,643 


TABLE 5 


LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 
(Including Component Units) 


Full- 

time Rank 
State University of New York . 33,939 1 
The College of the City of New 

York 

University of 
University of Illinois 
University of Wisconsin 
Michigan State University 
Ohio State University 
University of Texas 
University of Michigan 
Indiana University 
Pennsylvania State University 
Purdue University 
New York University 
University of Washington 
University of Missouri 
Harvard University 


31,909 2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
WW 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
Columbia University . 17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


28,277 
25,900 
24,007 
23,373 
22,243 
21,186 
20,903 
17,890 
17,767 
14,751 
14,401 
14,176 
13,708 


Minnesota 


University of Florida 
University of Puerto Rico . 
Louisiana State University 
University of Maryland 
Cornell University 

State University of lowa 
University of Colorado . 
Boston University 
University of California* 
Wayne State University 
Temple University 
Syracuse University 
University of Pennsylvania 


Teaching 


Staff 


17 


11 


30 


50 


Full-Time 
Teaching 


Staff 


Grand 
Total 


44,388 


25,929 


23,620 
18,891 


19,478 
17,903 
18,977 
49,169 
21,534 
19,201 
18,195 
17,927 


Total 
Teaching 
Staff 


30 


36 


65 


134 


95 


25 


Rank 


* The University of California was unable to report full-time figures 


as requested in time for publication in this report. 
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TABLE 6 (Continued from page 6) 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY VA enrollments continue decline. Mr. Ber- 
Full-time Students nard Posner of the Veterans Administration kindly 
—— reveals that as of Oct. 31, 1960, there were 159,487 
ph Number of Number of full- veterans in college training under Public Law 550 
Ne a a Institutions. time Studen’s 61 (the Korean G. I. Bill) in comparison to 247,847 on 
Oct. 31, 1959. Under PL 894 (Korean Conflict train- 
(1) New England ing for the disabled), 2,470 veterans as compared to 
Maine 6,841 6,973 3.631 a year ago are college students. There are only 
all vagagaama 8,944 9,673 five World War II veterans still in college under 
iaiaehan 6.739 7.174 five World War veterans n college under 
Massachusetts 80,740 84,264 PL 16 (for disabled veterans) and six under PL 346 
Rhode Island 10,602 11,690 (World War II G.I. Bill). PL 16 ended on July 25, 
Connecticut 29,733 32,002 1960, but it was renewed by Congress and now runs 
Middle Atlantic until July 25, 1965. Under PL 634 (War Orphans 
New York 72 185,292 197,854 Education), there are 9,744 students taking oollege 


New Jersey 21 39,696 43,762) work in contrast to 6,146 last year. The total of 
Pennsylvania 81 ¥21,979 129,128 : 





171,712 veterans and war orphans now enrolled is a 


East North Central 33.41°% decline from the 257,893 registered last year. 
Ohio 47 106,427) 114,371 "This renders all the more significant the increase in 
Indiana . 24 63,010 67,179 


Ilinois 45 96,921 105,058 anes j , 
Michigan 25 68,413 73,780 1959-60. Not only do we have more entering fresh- 


full-time students in our accredited institutions ove 


Wisconsin 23 48,151 51,696 men, but they are continuing in greater numbers 
West North Central into the upper years. 
Minnesota 2300 53,146 56,601 U. S. Office of Education statistics. Virgil R. 
lowa 25 40,190 42,556 = Walker, director, Educational Statistics Branch, Office 


i i ‘ 45,83 48,877 . 7 ; 
acer Aaa = myo 11.071 of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
; 7, 1960, 


Seuth Dakota .... : 11 10,834 10,970 Welfare, courteously made available on Dec. 7, 
Nebraska 15 13,151 14,132 the following information as to opening fall, 1960, 
21 30,863 33,773 enrollments in approximately 2,000 institutions: 
South Atlantic “Total degree-credit enrollment” (full-time and part- 
Delaware 3,040 3,379 =time)—2,270,640 men and _ 1,339,367 women. The 
sng secre piped team total of 3,610,007 is an increase of 6.1% over 1959, 
Virginia 26,391 27,848 with men showing an increase of 4.59, and women 
West Virginia ..... ; 19,431 20,585 an increase of nine per cent. The total includes 
North Carolina ........... 47,182 49,962 929,823 “first-time degree-credit” students (full-time 
South Carolina sesens 20,015 21,238 and part-time), an increase of 12.49% over 1959. The 
Georgia .............--. 32,659 34,708 «| Pipes tte: /0 ot 
—<—. 36,081 39,242 ‘Increase for 542,774 men is 10.690; for 387,049 
women, 15.1%. 


(6) East South Central : aiene . 
Kentucky 18,997 21,110 Accreditation sources. he author of this ar- 


Tanieciae ay 40,916 43,710 ticle is indebted to the National Committee of Re- 
Alabama 31,954 33,074 = gional Accrediting Agencies of the United States (Mr. 
Mississippi 19,091 20,644 F. Taylor Jones, secretary-treasurer, 15 Park Row, 
(7) West South Central New York 38, N. Y.) for use of its list of accredited 
Arkansas 18,619 19,738 — institutions of higher education. The committee com- 


a, pomp por piles a master list of all institutions accredited by the 
wine 102,658 103,330 SIX regional associations: Middle States Association 
; of Colleges and Secondary Schools, New England 
(8) ., Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
ERNIE caccreecsncenardeesses 
New Mexico .......... 


10,595 11,206 ; Bi : 
6,960 7,237. Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 


3,522 3,611 Schools, Northwest Association of Secondary and 
end pr Higher Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and 
20.154 18.274 Secondary Schools, and the Western College Associa- 
23,544 24,384 (tion. This annual ScHOoL ANb SociETy report covers 

2,321 2,566 accredited universities and four-year colleges but not 

accredited two-year junior colleges unafhliated with 

643 678 four-year institutions, since their enroliment figures 
Washington ..........00- 31,779 34,036 are not available for this publication. 

Oregon 20,718 21,893 

California 83,501 88,969 

Hawaii Becssceetnese 6,340 6,871 


_ 
“—“UnWoN—h OO 


(9) Pacific 


Definitions. [he standard definitions for the ScHOOL AND 
Society series are as follows: 

The full-time student devotes substantially all of his 

(10) Territorial working or study time to his college curriculum. This is 

Puerto Rico 13,675 13,773 interpreted generally to mean 12 or more credit hours pet 

week, The part-time student normally is one who takes 
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evening, late afternoon, or Saturday morning classes and 
enrolls for fewer than 12 credits. 

The full-time teaching staff is composed of those persons 
(instructor or equivalent and higher ranks) on full-time 
employment for the academic year who give at least half 
of their time to instruction. The total teaching staff in- 
cludes the full-time and part-time faculty, fellows, teaching 
assistants; research assistants, if they do some teaching; 
and others who teach. 

Belated reports, Institutions reporting too late for in- 
clusion in the regular tables but covered in the opening 
paragraph summary were the following: Lander College, 
f. t. 365, g. t. 375; Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, f. t. 1,914, g. t. 3,178; Florida N, and I. Memorial 


EVENTS 


Editorial 


RESEARCH, SCHOLARSHIP, AND TEACHING 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 

\s PREACHERS denounce sin and Satan, so administrators 
and professors inveigh against narrow scholarship, ex- 
treme specialization, and fragmentized research. By way 
of contrast, they bestow their blessings upon broad under- 
standing, interdisciplinary learning, and socially useful 
and meaningful research, The professor who is engaged 
in a research project is pilloried by no less a personage 
than Jacques Barzun “for neglecting the interests of the 
students or of the university” (Harper’s, October, 1960). 
Resounding “Amens” can be heard everywhere to Bar- 
zun’s biting prose, which avoids clichés of vocabulary but 
is full of clichés of thought. 

It is time to speak up in defense of narrowness in 
scholarship and research. The adjective narrow is not 
necessarily a Bad Word. Nor is a faculty member who 
spends his spare time in the stacks, in the laboratory, in 
the field one who is neglectful of his duties as a teacher 
or as a member of the university community. 

If, as is widely claimed, the basic function of an in- 
stitution of higher learning is to disseminate knowledge, 
it soon becomes obvious that static knowledge tends to 
become un-knowledge. A_ professor cannot be satisfied 
with what he learns from textbooks and monographs, He 
dare not simply follow the advice of Barzun “to organize 
and consolidate knowledge; reflect and deduce principles,” 
because this is the least that he should do, A teacher in 
a higher educational institution must go far beyond that 

he must get his hands and nose dirty in the pursuit of 
the constantly advancing frontiers of subject matter, Re- 
search is what should differentiate the faculty member 
from the graduate student: one is an active practitioner; 
the other, a newcomer learning the craft. A professor who 
dloes no research is in danger of falling behind his own 
students. There are examples of this in the history of 
higher education. 

One who is working on a research project is frequently 
thinking and rethinking present-day knowledge and _ eval- 
uating theories which have become enveloped with the 
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successful, 


College, f. t. 289, g. t. 296; Inter American University of 
Puerto Rico, f. t. 1,248, g. t. 1,413. These figures total 
3,816 full-time students, with a grand total of 5,262, 

Received after the opening paragraph summary was 
set in type, and hence not included in any of the totals 
or tables, were reports from the following institutions: 
Edgewood C. of the Sacred Heart, f, t. 314, g. t. 451; Flora 
Macdonald C., f. t. 406, g. t. 420; Humboldt S. C., f. t. 
1,555, g. t. 2,071; Immaculate Heart C., f. t. 665, g. t. 
1,670; LaSierra C., f. t. 697, g. t. 977; Los Angeles S. C., 
f, t. 5,753, g. t. 13,729; Medical C, of Virginia, f. t. 1,239, 
g. t. 1,239; Pan American C., f, t. 1,008, g. t. 2,036; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, f. t. 6,961, g. t. 9,028; Virginia S. C., 
f. t. 2,527, 2: t 3925. 


halo of authority. He is in a position to offer his stu- 
dents original examples such as textbook-bound teachers 
never dream of. His mind is moving and, given skill in 
teaching, he can move the minds of students. 

A research project of very limited scope may have in- 
tellectual and cultural ramifications which are unsus- 
pected by academic critics, many of whom have given up 
research work and have become managerial and organ- 
izational men, A faculty member who is tracking down 
the influence of one dramatist upon another—not a very 
popular research theme, from the standpoint of solicita- 
tion of foundation funds—may have occasion to inquire 
into such areas as music, sociology, history, politics, and 
the like. This is not an argument for interdisciplinary 
research per se; merely a statement in behalf of a narrow 
subject, which has justification in its own right as a 
means of advancing knowledge, but which may also have 
inter-subject value. 

If research has become “a refuge for the phonies,” as 
alleged in the editorial note to Provost Barzun’s article, 
then let the academic world clean its own house. There 
is no logical reason for tarring all research scholars with 
the same brush, There is no substitute for original and 
hard work in the acquisition of knowledge. University 
and college administrators should encourage faculty 
members in every way to undertake research projects for 
the growth of their own scholarship and for the better 
instruction of their students, Let the administrators use 
their spare time in doing research themselves, so that 
they can evaluate the research of their professorial staffs. 
Some of the time used in endless administrative meetings 
and other non-intellectual chores might be applied toward 
advancing the scholarship of deans and other admin- 
istrators, 

Ihe university must reassert its status as an intellec- 
tual institution, as a center of scholarship. This can be 
done through the encouragement and even requirement 
of continuing research on the part of all its personnel— 
faculty, librarians, and administrators. 

Nothing is gained by a blanket denunciation of re- 
search in a mass medium, however delightful the style of 
writing. Academic men have it within their power to 
make higher education really higher. Facta, non verba. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


COLLEGE ADMISSION CRITERIA 


A croup of high-school principals and guidance coun- 
sellors fired questions at Amherst College admission of- 
ficers and faculty members at Amherst’s fourth annual 
colloquium on admissions in October, In answer to a 
question on the qualities desired in a high-school grad- 
uate, Dean of Admission Eugene S$, Wilson said, “Suppose 
we spell it out—suppose we said we need two left handed 
pitchers with a palm ball and four years of Latin, Right 
off we would get two hundred left handed pitchers with 
four years of Latin and we'd have to turn down 198 of 
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them. We don’t know much about measuring people. 
We have little evidence on which to distinguish appli- 
cants in terms of desire and intelligence.” 

Dean Wilson said the college does not put much weight 
on leadership in high school. “We fear head _ prefects, 
acolytes and eagle scouts. We find that often the leaders 
don’t follow well. We'll get the leadership anyway.” 

During the discussions, these points also were brought 
out: 

1. It is hard for the colleges to spell out the prepara- 
tion they want for advanced placement for fear of dictat- 
ing a uniform syllabus to the schools, The question in 
outlining advanced placement qualifications is to be “in- 
formative without tying anyone down to a single curric- 
ulum.” 

2. So far there is insufficient evidence, at Amherst at 
least, to make any accurate distinctions between physics 
students who went through the new Physical Science 
Study Committee course and other physics courses in 
the secondary schools. 

3. There is a great variety of so-called honors courses 
in the high schools, some with minor and vague distinc- 
tions and others which are elaborate and which have long 
lists of sophisticated reading assignments, 


STUDENT LOANS 


INCREASING NUMBERS Of students at the University of 
Delaware and elsewhere are seeking loans to finance their 
education, John E. Hocutt, dean of students, announced 
in October. In a survey of financial aid to students cover- 
ing the last four years, Dean Hocutt reports that from 
10 students borrowing / $2,500 in 1957-58 the totals have 
jumped to 179 students borrowing $60,000 this year. 
Sixty-nine students were granted loans in 1958-59 and 
126 last year. 

For the 1960-61 session, 690 undergraduate 
are receiving financial assistance in the form of scholar- 
ships, grants, loans, and part-time employment totaling 
$349,948—all of which is administered by the Dean of 
Students’ Office. Another $70,000 is allocated by persons, 
organizations, and foundations outside the university. 

Dean Hocutt attributes the greater use of loan funds 
to the National Defense Education Act of 1958 which 
made additional funds available to colleges and univer- 
sities by pooling Federal and university funds on a 9:1 
ratio. The influence of the Act, greater availability of 
loan funds, and favorable repayment conditions seem to 
have overcome student reluctance to borrow for the 
support of their education, 


students 


IMPROVED PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 


EVIDENCE OF NEW TRENDS in secondary school education 
in the U.S. comes from Mount Holyoke College. A study 
of the 1960 freshman class by Miss Clara R. Ludwig, di- 
rector of admissions, reveals that the new students come 
better prepared than their older sisters. The new 
has had more years of training in all fields and 
enriched courses, 

Ihe freshmen today have had four times as much 
preparation in science and three times as much math- 
ematics as their predecessors 10 years ago. At that time, 
only 10°, of the freshman class had three or more years 
of science; today, 46% of the class has had this training. 
Ten years ago, only 12% of the freshman class offered 
four or more years of mathematics; this past fall, 40% 
had taken that much mathematics, 

In 1956, when students first presented examinations to 
Mount Holyoke under the advanced placement program 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, only 18 stu- 
dents from 12 schools were involved, This past fall, 68 
students from 57 secondary schools made application. 
Advanced placement was granted in 1960 in American 
history, English, French, German, Spanish, mathematics, 
zoology, and chemistry. 

Miss Ludwig reports that not only are mathematics 
and science markedly on the increase, but all other fields 
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of study are holding their own. In 1960, 86% of the 
class has had two or more years of Latin and 84% two 
or more years of French, It is predicted that steady in- 
creases in languages and social sciences will show up in 
the figures of the next few years as more and more stu- 
dents benefit from the very real changes that have been 
occurring in high-school curriculums all over the country. 

Stifter programs have been set by both public and in- 
dependent secondary schools. Each year a larger number 
of schools is represented in the group of applicants to 
Mount Holyoke. The 412 freshmen in 1960 came from 
298 secondary schools, 210 public and 88 independent. 
The public schools ranged widely in size, from those 
with graduating classes of eight to those with 1,500, Two- 
thirds of the class of 1964 are graduates of public schools. 

Mount Holyoke’s early-decision system for exceptionally 
able students is working well. About 20% of the 1960 
freshman class was notified of acceptance in December, 
1959, approximately the same proportion admitted early 
the year before, when the plan was first instituted. The 
1959 early-decision freshmen are doing good work in 
their classes, with 75% of them in the top half of their 
class. 

A further development of the early-decision plan was 
outlined in a letter from Miss Ludwig to high-school 
principals and guidance counselors. In 1961, the college 
is planning to send an early notice to the small number 
of candidates whose records, in the light of the total 
applicant group, clearly indicate definite refusal, High 
schools will be notified at the same time, Decisions will 
be based either on the record of the first three years of 
high school and junior-year College Board tests or on 
evidence through the first semester of the senior year 
Early notification of admittance or non-admittance is a 
technique used to decrease the strain on individual appli- 
cants and high-school guidance counselors and to allow 
them to get college plans settled as soon as possible. 
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A$50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 
This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA’s new low-cost 
Home Protection Plan the perfect 
answer to his need for a great 
deal of insurance now but less as 
the years go by—as his children 
grow up, savings and investments 
increase, the mortgage is paid off. 


At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy 
providing a $50,000 initial amount of insurance calls 
for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his 
first year net cost to $106.50, according to the current 
dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 


and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest 
amount of protection initially and reduces by schedule 
each year to recognize decreasing insurance needs. 
Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
is a unique, nonprofit life insurance company established 
by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve the field 
of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, univer- 
sity, nonprofit private school or nonprofit educational 
or research organization is eligible to apply for TIAA 
individual life insurance—regardless of whether the 
institution has a TIAA retirement plan. Do you qualify? 
If so, send for your personal illustration of the new 
Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger)— 
or use the coupon to ask for details on TIAA’s ‘many 
other low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one will call on you. 
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HIGHER ADMISSION STANDARDS 
AT WISCONSIN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN faculty has raised its ad- 
mission standards for out-of-state students and authorized 
the establishment of application-for-admission deadlines 
for them and “such application fees and non-refundable 
advance payments on fees as are found desirable.” The 
action came on recommendation of the faculty committee 
on admissions which reported recent trends in some en- 
rollment patterns that “should be arrested by increasing 
qualitative standards of admission.’ Although, of the 
total undergraduate enrollment on the Madison campus, 
only 25.9% of the students are from out-of-state, the com- 
mittee reported that 34% of the total new freshman 
enrollment in the fall semester is from outside of Wis- 
consin. 

Ihe committee also indicated that the proportion of 
Wisconsin freshmen coming from the top of their high- 
school classes is higher than the proportion of outside- 
Wisconsin freshmen in that category—this despite the fact 
that there is no stated admission level for Wisconsin stu- 
dents, while out-of-state students now must be in the 
upper half of their high-school graduating classes. The 
new standard for out-of-state students, effective Septem- 
ber, 1961, is that they “may be admitted if, on the basis 
of test scores and high school records, they rank at least 
in the upper two-fifths among high school graduates.” 

In the fall of 1960, 19% of out-of-state men and 28% 
of out-of-state women ranked in the upper one-tenth of 
their high-school graduating classes, the committee re- 
ported, while the corresponding percentages for Wiscon- 
sin residents were 29 and 40. 


OHIO STATE’S NEW ADMISSIONS POLICY 


Ou10 STATE UNiversity’s board of trustees approved in 
the fall of 1960 a new admissions policy affecting fresh- 
men who rank academically in the lowest one-third of 
their high-school classes. 

The new policy will permit freshmen in the lowest 
third to enter the university in the summer, winter, or 
spring quarters—but not in the autumn, when the uni- 
versity’s enrollment is the heaviest. Summer enrollment 
will be encouraged. Students in the upper two-thirds of 
their high-school classes—or who score in the upper two- 
thirds on the American College Test—will continue to be 
admitted in any quarter. The new policy will take effect 
June 1, 1961, and will apply only at the Columbus cam- 
pus ; c 
The policy does not reject students in the lowest third, 
but merely regulates time of admission, Ohio statute re- 
quires the state universities to admit 12th-grade graduates. 
Ohio State admits undergraduate applicants from outside 
Ohio only if they rank in the upper one-third of their 
classes. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN 
AND OHIO STATE 


A roraL of 1,359 international students and 174 visiting 
scholars from 85 countries were at the University of 
Michigan in the fall of 1960. The countries newly repre- 
sented are Algeria, Basutoland, Kenya, Laos, Malta, and 
Nepal. The world areas with the most students at the 
university are: the Far East and Southeast Asia, with 532; 
Europe, 214; Latin America and the Carribean, 179; 
Northeast and North Africa, 208; North America, 201; 
Africa other than North and Notheast, 12; and New 
Zealand, 7. The leading countries are: Canada, 201; India, 
152; Macao, Hong Kong, and Formosa, 122; Venezuela, 
86; Turkey, 75; Japan, 67; Korea, 48; Phillipines, 46; 
Iran, 43; and Germany, 43. 

Ohio State University had 496 students (420 men and 
76 women) from 64 countries on the campus during the 
fall quarter, Most of these, 362, were in the Graduate 
School, and of the 134 enrolled in the undergraduate 
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colleges, the largest group, 65, was in the College of En- 
gineering. 

Indian students had the largest representation among 
the various nationalities, with 133 enrolled. Chinese stu- 
dents totalled 50-33 from the Republic of China and 
17 from Hong Kong—and Canada and the United Arab 
Republic each had 33 enrolled, 


JUNIOR MAJORS IN SCIENCE 

THE NUMBER OF JUNIORS in American colleges and uni- 
versities majoring in science or mathematics increased 
2.7%, from 55,777 to 57,265 between 1958 and 1959, ac- 
cording to U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. 
Derthick, The increase from 1957 to 1958 (50,513 to 
55,777) was 10.4%. The Commissioner regarded the slack- 
ening in the rate of increase as “merely a temporary level- 
ing off.” 

The number of juniors in all fields of study actually 
has increased from 390,000 (1957) to 405,000 (1958) and 
409,000 (1959). This represents a jump of 3.8% from 
1957 to 1958 and one per cent from 1958 to 1959. 

Commissioner Derthick said that the number of jun- 
iors majoring in mathematics rose 54% from 1957 to 
1959. At the same time, there was an increase of 14.9% 
for students majoring in physics and an increase of 23% 
for those majoring in physical sciences other than physics, 
chemistry, and geology. In general science programs, the 
two-year increase was 9.8%; biological sciences, 6.9%; 
and in chemistry, five per cent. Students majoring in geol- 
ogy formed the only group showing a marked decrease, 
amounting to 36.4% over the two-year period. 


WEST GERMANY’S STUDENT STATISTICS 


AccorDING to the Federal Bureau of Statistics, Bom: 
the number of students studying at the 50 universities and 
higher educational establishments of Western Germany 
and West Berlin reached 202,000 during the term ending 
spring, 1960. About 18,000 of these were foreigners. A 
further 8,048 (862 of them foreigners) were studying at 


the 24 art and music academies and a sports school, Of. 


the total 210,000, 69.7% were attending universities, 22.7% 
technical universities, 2.4% other academic institutions, 
1.4% theological and philosophical seminaries, and 3.8% 
academies of music, art, and sports. The total increase 
over last year is 16,165, or 8.3%. 

German and foreign students totalling 20,937 took state 
examinations and diplomas in Germany in 1959, and 
6,305 took the doctor's degree. Of these, 86.2% passed 
the state examination or diploma and 98.6% the doc- 
torate. The 20% of state examination and diploma candi- 
dates came from technical disciplines and 37.29% of doctor 
candidates from medical faculties, 


NEED OF THE SCHOLAR FOR PRIVACY 

“Ir I COULD HAVE my own way and create a Utopian 
university, I would urge that every student live alone.” 
Samuel B. Gould, chancellor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, voiced this wish at the opening con- 
vocation held on the Santa Barbara campus at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, 1960. 

Stressing the importance of privacy to the scholar, the 
chancellor said that “this [living alone] would guarantee 
that after all of the student’s gregarious urges were ful- 
filled, there would be a place to which he could retire, 
shut the door, and be alone with his thoughts, his books, 
and his dreams.” Out of his reflective moments, Gould 
continued, might come creative and imaginative ideas 
with some chance of being perused without interruption. 


STANFORD'S GOALS, 1960-70 
Pres. WALLACE STERLING, Stanford University, recently 
sketched the following as some of the academic goals for 
the 10 years ahead: 
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COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation. 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 

the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
= volume to bring the contents completely up to 
date. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART II, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors 


175 pages © 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.25 (paperback) 
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1. Continued emphasis on four-year undergraduate ed- 
ucation, More student-faculty contacts through extension 
of honors courses, independent study, special seminars, 
and faculty residents in student residence halls. 

2. Strengthening of humanities departments to bring 
them into balance with engineering, medicine, and the 
natural sciences, for which external funds are more read- 
ily available. 

3. Building more bridges between the humanists and 
the scientists by appointing broadly educated people to 
the faculty and extending the practice of inter-depart- 
mental appointments, 

4. Giving, in view of the shrinking size of the world, 
increased consideration to study of non-western nations. 

5. Keeping pace with rapid advances in knowledge, 
such as plasma physics, medical sociology, and the ex- 
panding use of mathematics in the social and_ physical 
sciences. 

6. Further strengthening of professional schools and 
increased emphasis on advanced graduate education, par- 
ticularly at the Ph.D. level. 
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A significant, comprehensive 40-year review with interpretation of 
trends in student registration in American higher education—in- 
cluding a detailed report on statistics of attendance for 1959-60, 
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Education . . . Not Educational Financing . . . Should Be a 


Headmaster’s First Concern—We invite you to 


Tell your parents about the least 
expensive nationwide educational 


financing program available 
and let them decide 


The administration of a student financing program is an unnecessary burden on both 
headmaster and business office. Financing should be the parents’ responsibility with such 


counsel as the school may wish to give. 


Our Investment-in-Education Plan will take your school out of all non-scholarship 
educational financing. Upon request we will be glad to send you a comparative study— 
prepared by independent consulting economists—of the four nationwide educational fi- 
nancing programs now in operation. This study shows the actual cost, insurance coverage 
provided, and the financing facilities offered. 

Funds for Education, Inc. was established for the sole purpose of making low-cost 
educational loans. It is in no way connected with any small loan or finance company and 


employs no salesmen. Students from 23 states-are now using our Investment-in-Education 


Plan in 78 schools. 


Please mail this coupon today 
and let us send you complete information . . . without obligation 


Funds for Education, Inc. 


319 Lincoln Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me a copy of the 
study of the educational fi- 
nancing facilities now offered 
nationally and ‘‘A Message to 
Headmasters,"’ containing in- 
formation on your Investment- 
in-Education Plan. 
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from the HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLLEGE 
specifically designed to help families 2% W >= 


meet the high and rising cost of 


college education E oR 


Here is a long-term educational financing program 
— based on the unique guarantees of insurance — 
that enables parents to spread out college costs over 
as many as 25 years. College Paid-For combines 
features of life insurance and guaranteed accumulation 
not found in any other plan. It was developed for 
Home Life policyowners after careful study of the 
college costs problem and its implications for parents 
and their children—and for the society as a whole. 


Specifically, here is how College Paid-For works: 


@ provides a guaranteed endowment maturing 
in eight semi-annual payments keyed to 
the start of each semester 


up to 25 years may be taken to complete 
the plan, depending on the child’s age — 
in most cases this means parents will have 
seven years after their child enrolls 

to finish payments 


substantially reduced payments—20% to 40% 
less than for traditional endowment policies 


valuable insurance features — full payment 
in case of death or even total disability (if plan 
includes optional waiver of premium benefit) 
—12 years of paid-up term insurance for the 
student (and the guaranteed right to convert 
it to permanent insurance within 10 years) 


Issued only by Home Life, College Paid-For enables 
parents to be financially ready when sending their children 
off to the campus. In turn, the increasingly serious student aid problems facing the nation’s colleges 


and universities will be eased by students who can “pay their way.” 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON NEW YORK J. HARRY WOOD 
Chairman of the Board President 
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